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all dramatic novels. We find it in Hardy, in Emily Bronte, in The House with the Green Shutters, even in Moby Dick, where though the stage is vast, it is in a sense unchanged: there is no escape from it. The reason for the isolation of the scene in the dramatic novel is obvious enough. Only in a completely shut-in arena can the conflicts which it portrays arise, develop, and end inevitably. All the exits are closed, and as we watch the action we know this. There is no escape into other scenes, or if there is we know that they are false exits bringing the protagonist back to the main stage again, where he must await his destiny. The scene here is the framework within which the logic of the action can develop unimpeded, and shut off from the arbitrary interference of the external world. It gives necessity to that logic by defining the limits within which it may work.
Our conclusions may now be summed up generally before we proceed to amplify them. The plot of the character novel is expansive, the plot of the dramatic novel intensive. The action of the first begins with a single figure, as in Roderick Random, or with a nucleus, as in Vanity Fair, and